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Election. This was a prospect with which I had not
reckoned. As I talked it over with Markham in a
smoking-room at the House it seemed almost a rosy
prospect. Our new allies, it was supposed, were
going to give us a clear run in constituencies held
by Labour Members on a minority vote. We even
got out a Whitaker and began tentatively selecting
constituencies. At dinner afterwards we were un-
expectedly joined by the Prime Minister who, as
usual, was tired, but in good spirits. He said that he
had just told the Press that he could not lead the
Conservative Party; the Election must be fought by
a National Party with a National Programme. Such
was the confusion of those days that this simple
statement caused something like a sensation in the
Press. We talked constituencies too, and the Prime
Minister said that he was not going to announce till
the last moment where he was going to fight, himself.
It was all curiously dream-like. Leaving, we met
Victor Cazalet, waiting for Charlie Chaplin, whom
he was to entertain at a dinner-party with Mr. J. H.
Thomas and the King of Greece.

Less than a week later I was at breakfast at 10
Downing Street, where Mr. Thomas was giving the
Prime Minister, who had been up in Seaham, a
spirited description of the prodigious trouncing
which Snowden, knowing that this was probably
his last speech in the Commons, and discharging the
accumulated resentments of who knows how many
years, had administered to his late colleagues. This
was the celebrated occasion on which he asserted that
he had never read Labour and the Nation^ the Labour
Election manifesto of 1929. The Prime Minister and